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nand and Donna Juanna, sovereigns of Castile, of Leon, 
and of Arragon, in whose name, and for the royal crown of 
Castile, I take real, and corporal, and actual possession of 
these seas, and lands, and coasts, and ports, and islands of the 
south, and all thereunto annexed, and of the kingdoms and 
provinces which do or may appertain to them, in whatever 
manner, and by whatever right or title, ancient or modern, in 
times past, present, or to come, without any contradiction; 
and if other prince or captain, christian or infidel, or of any 
law, sect, or condition whatsoever, shall pretend any right to 
these islands, or seas, I am ready and prepared to maintain 
and defend them in the name of the Castilian sovereigns, 
present and future, whose is the empire and dominion over 
these Indian seas, islands, and terra firma, northern and 
southern, with all their seas, both at the arctic and antarctic 
poles, on either side of the equinoctial line, whether within or 
without the tropics of cancer and Capricorn, both now and in all 
times, as long as the world endures, and until the final day 
of judgment of all mankind!" His followers hailed this 
pompous declaration with loud acclamations, and declared 
themselves ready to defend his claims against all comers, and 
advancing to the brink, having tasted the water, and found it 
to be indeed salt, they returned thanks to God once more. 
When these ceremonies were concluded Yasco Nunez drew 
his dagger, and cut three crosses on trees in the neighbour- 
hood, in honour of the Three Persons of the. Trinity, and his 
example was followed by many of his soldiers. 



. The after history of Nunez was melancholy in the extreme. 
After going through unparalleled hardships and dangers in 
exploring the coast of the Pacific, he once more crossed the 
isthmus, and returned to Darien laden with treasure. During 
his absence a new governor had arrived, who was animated by 
the bitterest enmity against him, and although the magnitude 
of his discoveries had restored him to favour at Madrid, his 
foes in the colony were numerous and determined. A trumped 
up charged of treason was brought against him, and he was 
arrested in the midst of his glory and prosperity; tried hastily 
and condemned, and executed in the square of Acla, amidst 
the tears and lamentations of the soldiers and people. He 
died as he had lived, with undaunted courage, in the forty- 
second year of his age, and in the prime and vigour of his 
life, and Spain long mourned him as one of the bravest, the 
most intrepid, and most enterprising of her great captains. 



HISTORY OF SUGAR. 



I was led to investigate the history of sugar by a casual 
remark of the late Sir Joseph Banks, one day at breakfast. I 
forget now how the conversation arose, but he inquired 
whether I had met with any of the remains of the sugar-cane 
in Sicily, mentioning that it had been previously produced in 
the island of Crete, but the sugar manufactured in that island 
was more crystallised than ours, and was called, from the 
the place where it was boiled, sugar of Candi, otherwise sugar 
Candy, and it seems never to have been prepared better there 
than in that form. 

It is certain, however, that in the year 1148 considerable 
quantities of the article were produced in the island of Sicily, 
and the Venetians traded in it ; but I have met with no evi- 
dence to support the " Essai de l'Histoire du Commerce," in 
which the author says that the Saracens brought the sugar- 
cane from India to Sicily. 

" The ancient Greeks and Romans," says Dr. William 
Douglas, "used honey only for sweetening." And Paulus 
JEgineta, who calls it cane-honey, says it came originally from 
China, by the East Indies and Arabia, into Europe. Salmasius 
says, however, that it had been used in Arabia 900 years 
before. But it is certain that sugar was only used in syrups, 
conserves, and such like Arabian medicinal compositions, 
when it was first introduced into the west of Europe ; but 
Mr. Wotton, in his " Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning," says that the sugar-cane was not anciently un- 



known, since it grows naturally in Arabia and Indostan ; but 
so little was the old world acquainted with its delicious juice, 
that " some of the ablest men," says he, " doubted whether it 
were a dew like manna, or the juice of the plant itself." It is, 
however, certain that raw sugar was used in Europe before 
the discovery of America. 

About the year 1419, the Portuguese planted the Island of 
Madeira with sugar-canes from Sicily ; and Giovanni Batero, 
in an English translation of his book, in 1606, on the " Causes 
of the Magnificence and Grandeur of Cities," mentions the 
excellence of the sugar-cane of Madeira, for which it was 
transported to the West Indies ; and there can be no doubt that 
Madeira was one of the first islands of the Atlantic Ocean in 
which this important article was earliest manufactured. 

It was about this time (1503) that the art of refining sugar 
was discovered by a Venetian, who is said to have realised 
100,000 crowns by the invention. Our ancestors made use of 
it as it came in juice from the canes, but most commonly used 
honey in preference. 

From the Brazils and the Canaries sugar-canes were brought 
and planted in the Island of Hispaniola, and in the same year 
sugar was brought from the Brazils into Europe. The com- 
modity was then very dear, and used only on rare occasions, 
honey being till then the general ingredient for sweetening 
of meats and drinks. 

When sugar was introduced into this country first is doubt- 
ful ; but in 1526 it was imported from St. Lucar, in Spain, by 
certain merchants of Bristol, who brought the article which 
had been imported there from the Canary Islands. 

In the year 1641 the sugar-cane was imported from the 
Brazils into Barbadoes, and being found to thrive, sugar-mills 
were established. A Colonel James Drax, who began the 
cultivation with about £300, declared that he would never 
return to England till he had made £10,000 a-year; and 
Colonel Thomas Modyford was still higher in his expectations. 

It was from the island of Barbadoes that the slave trade 
began. The first planters finding such immense profits, in- 
duced the merchants at home to send ships with assorted 
cargoes for the product of the island, but they found it im- 
possible to manage the cultivation of sugar by white people in 
so hot a climate. The example of the Portuguese gave birth 
to the negro slave trade, and it flourished till abolished by Act 
of Parliament ; but in that age it was a most flourishing busi- 
ness, and the ports of London and Bristol had the main 
supply. Barbadoes, in the year 1569, attained its utmost 
pitch of prosperity. In a pamphlet entitled " Trade Revived," 
it is spoken of as "having given to many men of low degree 
vast fortunes, equal to noblemen ; that upwards of a hundred 
sail of ships there yearly find employment, by carrying goods 
and passengers thither, and bringing thence other commodities, 
whereby seamen are bred and custom increased, our com- 
modities vended, and many thousands employed therein, and 
in refining our sugar at home, which we formerly had from 
other countries." 

In 1670 our sugar colonies drew the means of support from 
what were then our North American colonies, particularly 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys ; and the first time 
that sugar was made subject to taxation at home was in 1685. 
Like other merchandise, it was previously subject to a five 
per cent poundage. 

In 1739 the importation of sugar from the West India 
Islands was so great, that there was a relaxation of our 
colonial policy towards them ; and they were permitted to 
carry their sugar to any part south of Cape Pinisterre, without 
being obliged to land them first in Great Britain. From this 
time sugar has continued to increase, and it is needless to 
pursue its history further ; it was then a great article of trade, 
and, as an ingredient, the consumption has been continually 
increasing. Whether the cultivation has exceeded the wants 
of the commercial world, or that the new colonies have been 
found more fertile than the old, I cannot pretend to say ; bu 
at this moment the proprietors of the sugar estates are suffer-, 
in" at all hands, and their greatest calamity is not the emanci- 
pation of their slaves.— From Mr. Gait's Literary Autobiography. 



